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The  whole  question  was  as  to  what  sort  of  pin  QuEEN 
Gloriaxa  should  wear  in  her  Indian  shawl. 

In  these  later  and — thank  Heaven  ! — more  reasoning- 
times  we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  nation  torn 
into  factions  about  a  trifle  so  inconsiderable  as  a  pin. 
But  I  will  narrate  to  you  the  whole  story  of  that  memor- 
able strife,  that  you  may  have  afforded  you  the  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  condition  of  your  own  happy 
community,  with  that  of  a  less  favoured  one.  For,  when 
you  have  perused  this  history,  you  will  certainly  be  a 
strangely  ungrateful  creature  if  you  do  not  thank  that 
destiny  which  has  cast  your  lot  in  a  country  where 
principle  is  never  sacrificed  to  party,  where  the  politician 
never  masquerades  in  the  disguise  of  the  philanthropist, 
and  where  it  is  impossible  for  the  chiefs  of  a  faction  to 
promote  universal  dissension,  hostility,  and  bickering, 
upon  a  question  of  no  greater  moment  than  a  />2n. 

The  land  that  Q'JEEN  Gloriana  reigned  over  was 
called  A/l?(7,     It  was  a  fair  land,  and   a  fruitful — there 
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were  no  extremes  of  temperature  there.  Winter  was 
not  too  cold  to  be  welcome,  and  summer  left  the  green 
lanes  green.  It  was  a  merry  land,  and  each  season 
must  have  brought  its  pleasures  ;  for  in  the  few  frag- 
ments of  polite  literature  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
there  is  pleasant  allusion  to  both  the  sunshine  and  the 
snow ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  works  of  a  court  poet  who 
seems  to  have  written  for  this  very  QUEEN  Gloriana, 
there  is  melodious  record  of  the  lover's  flower  growing 
by  the  brookside,  and  of  the  ice  making  daggers  at  the 
sharpened  eaves. 

And  on  the  whole,  in  this  favoured  land  the  inhabi- 
tants were  happy.  Healthy  and  strong,  with  most  of  the 
blessings  of  life,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  But,  like 
spoilt  children,  they  were  always  grumbling. 

If  a  stranger  had,  knowing  nothing  of  this  people, 
found  himself  suddenly  among  them,  he  would,  when 
he  walked  through  their  gardens  and  workshops,  have 
said,  "  Here  are  happiness  and  plenty  ;  "  but  had  he 
listened  to  their  talk  he  would  have  sighed,  *'  I  ha\'c 
fallen  among  a  race  of  half-starved  slaves." 

While  their  neighbours,  who  were  less  fortunate,  were 
boasting  of  their  happiness,  and  singing  anthems  of 
praise,  the  people  of  Alba  had  but  one  cry  :  "  Every- 
thing is  wrong ! " 

"  Everything  is  wrong  ! "  said  the  Alban,  drinking  his 
strong  ale. 

"  Everything  is  wrong ! "  said  the  Alban,  eating  his 
roast  beef. 


"  Everything  is  wrong !  "  said  the  Alban,  lying  down 
on  his  feather  bed. 

In  truth  he  had  a  habit  of  grumbling  that  nothing 
could  cure. 

Now  as  there  is  very  little  amusement  in  grumbling 
all  alone,  the  Albans  had  formed  themselves  into  two 
parties,  and  the  one  party  always  found  fault  with  what- 
soever the  other  did. 

You  see  it  no  longer  looked  like  grumbling  when 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  grumbled  together. 
No  ;  it  was  cdiW^d  patriotism. 

But,  you  will  ask,  how  were  these  two  parties  formed  ^ 

It  was  all  originally  caused  by  pins.  Nothing  but 
pins,  pins,  pins ! 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  nation  that  had  more 
respect  for  pins  than  the  Albans.  Sturdy  and  indepen- 
dent as  they  were,  their  knees  instinctively  bent  when 
they  caught  sight  of  a  pin — that  is,  an  ornamental 
pin  that  had  been  given  to  the  wearer,  or  one  of  his 
forefathers,  by  a  sovereign  of  Alba. 

There  were  among  this  people  those  who  cried  out 
against  the  wearing  of  pins,  but  they  would  have  given 
half  their  fortune  to  marry  a  daughter  to  a  gentleman 
who  would  get  a  pin  when  his  father  died. 

This  weakness  was  not  lost  sight  of  by  the  advisers 
of  the  Sovereigns  of  Alba.  When  a  man  had  served  his 
party — that  is,  had  grumbled  well — the  reigning  Monarch 
was  persuaded  to  give  him  a  pin,  and  though  it  was 
hardly  of  any  real  use,  he  was  so  proud  of  it ;  he  graved 


a  likeness  of  it  on  his  plate,  painted  a  likeness  of  it  on 
his  coach  door,  and  even  when  he  died  ordered  it  to  be 
painted  on  a  great  board  and  stuck  against  his  house 
front.  The  advisers  even  went  further,  they  gave  pins 
to  people  who  had  no  mantles  to  put  them  in  ;  often 
when  the  Monarch  wished  to  please  the  money-changers 
and  merchants  of  the  city,  one  of  their  caste  would 
have  a  brass  pin  given  to  him,  and  though  it  was  quite 
hollow,  and  a  poor  trumpery  thing,  he  would  straightway 
be  very  proud  of  it,  and  have  it  graven  on  his  plate, 
painted  on  Jiis  coach,  and  it  would  be  blazoned  on  a 
board  when  he  died.  Nay,  more,  the  wife  of  such  a 
knight  without  spurs  Avould  have  a  brass  hollow  pin  too, 
made  to  match  those  worn  by  the  ladies  of  the  lords 
who  wore  mantles — red  mantles  trimmed  with  white  fur. 
Even  a  distant  nation,  that  was  once  a  colony  of  Alba, 
where  they  had  agreed  to  wear  no  ornamental  pins,  had 
inherited  this  weakness,  so  that  hardly  one  of  them 
visited  the  mother  country  that  did  not  wear  a  hollow 
pin  in  his  shirt-front  made  of  gun  metal. 

The  grandest  pin,  in  this  pin-loving  country,  was  the 
pin  that  QUEEN  Gloriana  wore  in  her  white  mantle. 
It  was  only  of  silver,  but  in  it  were  set  two  such 
beautiful  diamonds  and  a  lovely  emerald,  that  the  Albans 
thought  it  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  pin  in  all  the 
world. 

Then  came  the  pins  decorated  with  a  gold  strawberry- 
leaf  and  a  little  cross.  Even  the  Queen's  sons  wore 
these. 
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Next  came  the  pins  decorated  with  a  strawberry 
leaf  only. 

Then  the  pins  decorated  with  a  snail's  horn  and  a 
cross. 

Then  the  pins  decorated  with  pearls. — All  these  were 
solid  and  fixed  in  the  mantles  of  those  who  wore  them. 

Then  there  were  the  hollow  gold  pins  of  the  knights 
with  spurs,  and  lastly  the  hollow  brass  ones  of  the 
knights  without  spurs  that  I  have  mentioned  before. 

Now  you  will  easily  understand  that  those  who  wore 
pins  looked  down  upon  those  who  did  not,  and  those 
who  did  not  wear  them  envied  those  who  did.  Thus 
contempt  and  envy  were  the  first  cause  of  the  two  great 
parties. 

But  you  will  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  how  the  pin- 
wearers,  being  so  few  in  numbers,  could  become  a  great 
party.  You  shall  hear.  Not  only  was  the  pin-wearer 
proud,  but  his  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
cousins  claimed  some  share  in  the  glory  of  the  almost 
useless  pin  that  was  stuck  in  his  mantle.  Nay,  more,  to 
know  him,  to  shake  his  hand,  or  dine  at  his  table,  was 
to  get  some  share  of  this  strange  glory  ;  and  the 
grateful  recipient  immediately  joined  the  party. 

Now  the  Albans  who  wore  the  red  mantles  with  the 
white  fur  possessed  the  land  and  did  not  work,  and  in 
consequence  had  white  hands  ;  so  you  may  easily  under- 
stand that  those  who  affected  to  belong  to  their  party 
desired  to  have  white  hands  too,  and  they  would  go 
so  far  as  to  whiten  them  to  keep  up  appearances. 
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In  this  way  the  two  parties  in  time  were  called  the 
Whitehands  and  the  Hornihands. 

Those  of  the  Whitehands  that  had  no  land  worked 
in  the  precious  metals  and  did  little  jobs  ;  and  the 
Hornihands  worked  in  iron,  copper,  lead,  made  bricks, 
and  hewed  wood. 

The  distinction  at  first  was  simple,  but  in  course  of 
time  it  became  complicated,  and  at  the  hour  that  the 
great  quarrel  arose  of  which  I  am  about  to  relate  to 
you  the  history,  there  were  many  who  were  born 
Whitehands  who  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Horni- 
hands and  vice  versa.  Thus  the  leader  of  the  pin- 
wearers  wore  no  pin,  while  the  chief  of  the  opposing 
faction  was  decorated  with  a  gold  pin  with  a  strawberry 
leaf     But  the  pin  was  Jiolloiv. 

The  fact  is  the  workers  in  iron  and  makers  of  bricks 
had  in  course  of  time  become  so  powerful  that  the 
kings  had  often  invited  them  to  their  counsels,  and 
they  so  successfully  kept  for  the  monarch  the  good-will 
of  the  people,  that  many  of  the  Whitehands  said  among 
themselves,  "  Let  us  turn  our  mantles  the  wrong  side 
out,  and  say  we  are  Hornihands,  or  we  shall  lose  our 
places  at  Court."  These  perverts  were  invariably  received 
with  acclamation,  and  from  that  moment  they  hated 
their  former  associates  with  a  hatred  compared  with 
which  that  of  their  newly-found  friends  was  absolute 
fondness.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  many  who  had  been 
born  among  those  who  fashioned  cunningly  in  iron  or 
lead,  thinking    their   hands    were  less    hard  than  the 
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hands  of  their  brothers,  with  some  labour  (it  was 
usually  by  secretly  fashioning  a  golden  key),  gained 
admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  superior  class.  They 
were  rather  tolerated  than  fraternized  with,  and  while 
they  fawned  on  or  flattered  their  newly-made  com- 
panions, they  spoke  of  those  among  whom  they  had  been 
born  with  affectionate  contempt,  and  of  their  class  in 
terms  of  bitter  commiseration. 

So  were  formed  the  two  great  parties  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  bribed  the  foolish  greed  of  the  nation 
with  sweet  promises,  gained  power.  Each  hated  the 
other  ;  each  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  other ;  each, 
in  secret,  either  envied  or  admired  the  other.  That 
man  who  had  most  influence  with  his  class  was  ever  on 
the  look-out  for  some  feather-weight  of  a  subject  whereby 
to  set  them  by  the  ears.  And  that  which  in  Alba  could 
heap  ton-weights  into  a  feather,  was  a  man's  speech, 
which  is  surely  the  lightest  thing  on  earth,  being  no 
heavier  than  the  breath  which  utters  it. 

At  the  time  the  sweet  QuEEN  Gloriana  reigned  in 
Alba,  her  ministers  had  made  the  beautiful  discovery 
that  the  whole  duty  of  government  consisted  in  always 
being  ready  with  a  series  of  tropes,  whereby  the  people 
might  be  set  by  the  ears  ;  for  if  either  party  loudly  and 
persistently  demanded  that  its  representatives  should  be 
chosen  to  advise  the  Monarch,  she  was  fain  to  grant  the 
request.  To  this  end  each  party  was  always  ready  with 
a  grievance,  which  it  professed  itself  equally  ready  to 
remove.     These  alleged  grievances  were  oftentimes  of 
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the  most  paltry  nature  ;  nor  would  those  who  live  in 
this  more  favoured  isle  and  more  enlightened  days  un- 
hesitatingly accept  a  statement  as  to  how  many  times 
the  statesmen  of  Alba  shelved  a  question  of  real  im- 
portance, while  some  matter  utterly  insignificant  was 
discussed  for  months  with  all  the  warmth  of  genuine 
enthusiasm. 

Now  that  you  know  something  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Alba,  and  can  understand  the  various  blessings  inci- 
dental to  government  by  party,  you  will  be  prepared  to 
hear,  without  displaying  any  sign  of  incredulity,  about 
the  great  quarrel  that  arose  as  to  the  sort  of  pin  Her 
Majesty  should  wear  in  her  Indian  shawl. 

The  Queen,  as  may  be  supposed,  had  a  splendid  ward- 
robe. Every  article  was  unique,  and  came  from  different 
parts  of  the  globe.  She  had  a  Canadian  cloak  of  fur, 
feathers  from  Australia,  and  smaller  articles  from  neigh- 
bouring isles  ;  but  the  richest  of  all  her  articles  of  attire 
was  her  Indian  shawl.  It  was  indeed  a  magnificent 
fabric,  and  one  of  which  any  Monarch  might  be  proud. 
It  had  a  fringe  of  blue,  interwoven  with  a  lace-like  line 
of  white  that  was  beautiful  as  foam.  Its  weft  was  silk 
and  fine  wool  of  every  colour,  and  radiant  as  the  necks 
of  Juno's  peacocks,  and  the  warp  was  threads  of  gold. 
It  was  as  the  rainbow,  shot  with  the  sun's  unbroken 
rays  ;  and  from  the  end  of  it  fell  through  the  blue  fringe 
a  golden  ornament  called  the  Ceylon  tassel. 

The  world  stared  in  wonder  at  this  splendid  garment, 
and  greedy  eyes  opened  in  amazement,  as  they  saw  that 


Mr.  Justice  Bull  :-"  Bless  me,  what  is  all  this  about  !  " 
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Gloriana  folded  it  gracefully  across  her  bosom,   un- 
fastened.    She  had  no  pin  in  it. 

As  she  wore  it  at  first,  no  doubt  Gloriana  might  have 
worn  it  to  her  life's  end  ;  but  there  were  in  her  Court, 
as  there  will  be  in  every  Court,  certain  wiseacres  who 
are  always  making  discoveries  about  the  weather,  and 
fearing  a  change  ;  and  these  courtly  persons  fancied 
that  when  the  north  wind  blew  the  shawl  seemed  to  be 
drawn  as  by  an  invisible  power  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  queen.  Now  the  chief  of  the  Whitehands,  and  at 
this  time  the  principal  adviser  of  the  OUEEN,  was  one 
Ravenlock,  a  strange  man,  of  Oriental  tastes, and  more- 
over a  skilful  worker  in  golden  ornaments.  In  plain 
truth,  he  was  a  great  maker  of  pins.  So  when  Gloriana 
asked  him  what  she  had  better  do,  he  told  her  he  had 
no  doubt  she  could  hold  her  shawl  against  any  wind 
that  blew,  but  there  could  be  no  harm  in  sticking  a  pin 
in  it. 

I  have  said  he  was  a  great  maker  of  pins.  Now  it 
was  somewhat  odd  that  the  pin-makers  at  this  time  did 
not  make  pins  for  their  own  wear.  GLORIANA  had  given 
Ravenlock  a  pin  ;  and  what  was  of  much  more  import- 
ance, it  was  a  solid  one  with  a  mantle  to  put  it  in  ;  but 
he  gave  pin  and  mantle  both  to  his  wife.  He  said  he 
liked  making  such  things,  not  wearing  them. 

"  Yes,"  thought  RAVENLOCK,  "  a  pin  is  a  poor  affair  'tis 
true  ;  it  will  never  hold  mantle  or  shawl  on  the  shoulders 
of  one  who  cannot  keep  it  there  without ;  but  at  least  it 
can  do  no  harm^."     So  he  went  to  GLORIANA,  and  said. 
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"  May  it  please  your  most  gracious  Majesty,  Fd  stick  a 
pin  in  itT 

"What  sort  of  a  pin  shall  I  have?"  asked  the 
Queen. 

"  Leave  it  to  me,"  said  Ravenlock  ;  "  your  Majesty 
shall  have  as  fine  a  pin  as  can  be  turned  out." 

"  I  would  like  to  see  the  design,"  said  Gloriana. 

"  I  will  fetch  my  pattern-book,"  replied  RAVENLOCK. 

He  soon  returned  and  opened  his  book,  and  there 
were  drawings  of  every  kind  of  pin  that  had  ever  been 
made. 

''That's  a  nice  thing  in  pins,"  said  RAVENLOCK,  point- 
ing to  a  very  imperial  article. 

"  Isn't  it  a  little  old-fashioned } "  suggested  the 
Queen. 

"  On  the  contrary,  It's  becommg  quite  fashionable," 
said  Ravenlock.  "  A  late  lamented  friend,  who  died 
here  recently,  had  one  in  his  shirt  front — poor  fellow  !  he 
had  lost  his  mantle.  Your  sweet  daughter's  father-in- 
law  has  just  had  one  made,  and  his  neighbours  have 
worn  them  for  years." 

"  It  is  showy,"  said  GlORIANA. 

*'  Quite  the  thing,"  replied  RAVENLOCK. 

"  Isn't  it  rather  pagan  though  V  sighed  Her  Majesty, 
looking  with  mixed  fear  and  admiration  at  the  design. 

Her  adviser  glanced  round  the  room  and  replied, 
"  Observe  the  decorations  of  your  palace — base,  capital, 
architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice.  You  have  copied  the 
ancients  in  these,  why  not  in  a  pin  1 " 
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"Well,  I'll  have  it,"  said  the  QUEEN. 

Ravenlock  was  retiring  with  his  pattern-book  under 
his  arm,  when  the  Queen  called  him. 

He  returned. 

"  You'll  have  it  ready  by  the  time  my  son  returns  ?  " 
she  said,  smiling. 

Her  pleasant  adviser  drew  from  his  pocket  his 
business  card,  and  placing  it  before  her,  pointed  to 
the  words,  "  All  orders  executed  with  punctuality  and 
dispatch." 

It  might  have  been  ^' great  dispatch." 

But  the  Queen  and  Ravenlock  had  forgotten  about 
the  Hornihands.  They  imagined  so  trifling  a  change 
in  costume  as  a  pin  could  be  effected  without  any 
tumult,  without  any  opposition. 

Now  there  was  in  the  land  of  Alba  a  Grand  Court  of 
Appeal,  called  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion.  It  vvas 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Justice  Bull,  and  all  matters  of 
great  importance  came  before  him.  When  the  pin  was 
first  spoken  of,  he  said,  "  Oh,  yes — oh,  yes,  very  good, 
very  good  !  "  for,  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  he  had  never 
thought  of  the  matter,  and  did  not  know  for  certain 
that  Gloriana  had  been  wearing  her  shawl  without  a 
pin  all  this  time,  so  he  only  said,  "  Oh,  yes — oh,  yes,  very 
good,  very  good,"  and  the  leaders  of  the  Hornihands 
who  at  this  time  hoped  they  should  find  many  good 
causes  of  quarrel  with  the  Whitehands,  echoed  his  words 
and  said,  "  Oh,  yes — oh,  yes,  very  good,  very  good  !  " 
too.     You  see  it  was  such  a  small  matter.     The  shawl 
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was  hers,  and  what  difference  could  it  make  -how  she 
pinned  it?  But  it  unfortunately  happened  that  no 
soiiJid  cause  of  quarrel  seemed  likely  to  arise  between 
the  contending  parties,  and  the  Plornihands  said,  "  We 
must  quarrel  about  something,  let  us  quarrel  about  the 
pin.  It  is  a  small  affair,  but  we  can  say  it  is  important" 
Plerc  one  of  the  party  pointed  out  that  they  had  all 
approved  of  it.  "  Then  let  us  assert  that  Her  Majesty 
should  have  a  new  pin  for  her  furs  and  feathers  ; "  and 
this  appearing  to  be  a  good  idea,  they  forthwith  began 
to  clamour  for  them.  But  it  appeared  that  the  feathers 
and  furs  were  already  properly  fitted  with  plain  fastenings 
to  Gloriana's  white  mantle.  They  were  firmly  attached 
to  it,  and  so  a  new  reason  for  the  quarrel  had  to  be 
found.  "  I  have  it,"  said  a  Hornihand  ;  "  the  pin  that 
the  Queen  now  uses  is  of  silver,  the  new  one  is  to  be  of 
gold  ;  we  cannot,  in  decency,  after  what  has  passed, 
refuse  her  a  pin,  but  we  will  say  it  must  be  changed  to 
silver,  like  the  other."  The  idea  seemed  a  good  one.  It 
was  quickly  discovered  that  all  the  tyrants  used  gold 
pins,  and  the  inference  was  that  if  the  sweet  OUEEN 
Gloriana  wore  one,  she  would  make  her  people  slaves. 
'Twas  not  a  very  reasonable  argument,  but  the  Horni- 
hands  wanted  to  get  up  a  quarrel  very  badly. 

They  got  up  a  quarrel,  and  this  is  how  it  was  done. 

There  were  attached  to  the  Grand  Court  of  Appeal  of 
which  I  have  spoken  a  number  of  advocates,  and  when  a 
dispute  was  going  on  between  the  two  great  parties,  these 
advocates    appeared    every  vioru'uig   before  Mr.  Justice 
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Bull,  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  party  to  which  they 
belonged,  or  were  retained  by.  They  were  powerful  men, 
and  though  not  nearly  as  strong  as  they  imagined  they 
were — for  all  of  them  had  some  weakness — yet  they  were 
so  powerful  that  they  were  by  many  persons  believed  to 
possess  a  fourth  of  the  strength  of  the  nation. 

The  proudest  and  most  self-sufficient  was  Serjeant 
Cpiange.  He  had  been  a  long  time  at  the  bar,  and 
though  he  was  rather  dull,  was  listened  to  with  great 
respect  on  account  of  his  age  and  the  high  fees  he 
charged.  He  was  a  powerful  advocate,  but  he  suffered 
from  Low  fever,  so  that  he  was  sometimes  hot  and  some- 
times cold,  and  you  could  never  be  sure  how  he  would 
be  the  next  morning.  He  would  plead  a  case  one  day 
and  neglect  it  the  next,  so  that  he  could  never  be  really 
depended  on,  but  he  was  much  respected  by  the  gold- 
worker's  sons  who  had  gone  into  the  iron  trade.  Next 
in  importance  to  Serjeant  Change  was  Mr.  Wires.  He 
was  a  strong  man  but  not  perfectly  healthy,  for  though  he 
was  constantly  boasting  of  his  wonderful  circulation,  it 
was  commonly  reported  that  he  had  something  wrong 
with  his  heart,  and  that  his  blood  was  poor.  He  took  low 
fees  and  would  plead  for  anybody,  especially  criminals  ; 
indeed,  it  was  reported  that  he  had  once  saved  a 
poisoner  from  being  hanged.  Then  there  was  Serjeant 
Banner,  who  was  very  business-like  in  the  morning,  but 
would  be  quite  gay  at  night  and  tell  you  what  Serjeant 
Change  and  Mr.  Wires  had  said  at  Court  in  the  morn- 
ing.    They  and  several  other  advocates  were  very  busy  in 
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the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  never  came  out  at  night. 
Sergeant  Banner  was  not  strong,  though  he  was 
ahvays  bragging  of  his  constitution,  he  was  very 
desirous  of  getting  into  good  society,  and  hated  Mr. 
Wires.  Another  noisy  advocate  was  Mr.  Noose  ;  he 
professed  to  have  a  great  deal  of  feehng,  but  it  was 
well  known  he  had  Bright's  disease,  and  this  possibly 
had  enlarged  his  heart  too  much. 

There  were  also  Mr.  TUBBS,  who  was  always  in  pub- 
lichouses,  and  Mr.  Stick,  who  was  but  little  employed 
because  he  was  deaf  as  a  post,  and  Mr.  Bee,  who  was 
always  trying  to  improve  his  not  very  shining  Hour. 
Now  when  the  Hornihands  wanted  to  get  up  an  excite- 
ment, they  arranged  with  these  advocates,  who  were  all 
on  their  side  except  Serjeant  BANNER  and  Mr.  Stick, 
to  go  to  the  Court  and  create  a  great  noise. 

One  fine  morning,  while  the  new  gold  pin  for  OUEEN 
Gloriana's  Indian  shawl  was  being  very  quietly  made, 
there  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  Grand  Court  of  Ap- 
peal. For  some  time  Mr.  Justice  Bull  could  not  make  out 
what  it  was  all  about ;  there  were  Serjeant  Change,  and 
Mr.  Wires,  and  Mr.  Noose  all  on  their  legs  at  once  (they 
called  their  legs  columns,  they  were  so  proud  of  them), 
crying  out  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Alba  were 
in  danger.  ''  Bless  me,  what  is  this  bustle  all  about  ?  " 
said  his  lordship.  "  Liberties  in  danger !  good  gracious  ! 
are  we  threatened  with  invasion  ?  Is  there  a  chance  of 
rebellion  ?  Is  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended  .? " 

"  Worse,"  cried  Mr.  WIRES,  ''  far  worse  ! " 
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"  Worse  !  "  gasped  his  astonished  lordship  ;  "  why,  what 
has  happened  ?  " 

"What!"  said  Mr.  WIRES,  "why,  Her  Majesty  is 
about  to  wear  a  gold  pin  in  her  Indian  shawl." 

"Oh,  is  that  all.?"  said  Mr.  Justice  BULL,  looking 
quite  happy  again,  "  I  thought  it  was  something  serious." 

"  Serious  enough,  I  think,"  shouted  Mr.  WIRES. 

*'  I'm  sure  I  thought  the  matter  was  settled  long  ago," 
said  his  lordship,  ''and  you  had  all  agreed  our  Sovereign 
Lady  should  have  a  pin." 

"  But  it's  gold  !  "  screamed  Mr.  WIRES. 

'*  What  of  that }  "  said  his  lordship,  and  he  leant  back 
in  his  chair  to  have  a  nap. 

''What  of  it!"  shouted  Mr.  WiRES  ;  "it  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  first  step  towards  despotism,  and  on  the 
other  to  anarchy.  It  will  shake  the  very  rocks  upon 
which  our  isle  is  based,  the  freedom  we  have  fought  for 
will  be  sacrificed,  and  all  respect  for  the  throne  lost. 
Our  fathers  have  fought  and  conquered  all  over  the 
world  ;  they  have  died  for  their  country,  their  religion, 
and  their  freedom  ;  but  what  valour  is  proof  against  a 
gold  pin  } "  and  Mr.  WiRES  seized  his  wrist  between  his 
first  finger  and  thumb  to  see  if  the  excitement  had 
increased  his  circulation. 

It  had. 

The  noise  woke  up  his  lordship  ;  he  looked  round 
and  went  to  sleep  again. 

Serjeant  CHANGE,  Mr.  NooSE,  and  Mr.  WIRES,  with 
a  number  of  juniors,  all  addressed  Mr.  Justice  Bl^ll  at 
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once,  but  he  slept  peacefully.  By  dint  of  shaking 
and  pushing  they  at  last  aroused  him  a  little,  and  the 
good  gentleman  exclaimed,  "  Dear  me,  what  is  it  ? " 

"  Our  liberties  are  in  danger  ;  the  throne  totters  !  " 

"What,  again!  another  misfortune?"  said  his  lord- 
ship, rubbing  his  eyes. 

"  No,  it's  the  same  misfortune,"  they  all  cried  at  once. 
"Will  nothing  wake  you  up  .?" 

"I  am  wakeful  enough,"  said  his  lordship,  "when 
there  is  any  business  to  attend  to,  but  this  is  a  quarrel 
about  nothing.     I  think  I  shall  close  the  court." 

Mr.  Wires  clapped  his  hand  to  his  pulse  in  consterna- 
tion ;  he  must  have  excitement  to  keep  up  his  circula- 
tion. He  rushed  to  a  window  and  called  to  the  passers 
by  to  come  into  the  hall,  or  they  would  lose  their  liberties. 
Mr.  NOOSK  went  to  another  window,  and  even  Serjeant 
Change  went  to  a  window  and  shouted  too. 

They  called  to  the  workmen  to  leave  their  work,  the 
tired  man  of  business  to  leave  his  family,  the  rough  to 
call  his  fellows,  the  alien  to  come  with  his  brothers, 
all  into  the  hall  and  save  the  country  from  ruin. 

Now  the  people  of  Alba,  especially  the  Hornihands, 
were  \'ery  fond  of  crowds,  and  they  would  collect  even 
at  the  very  back  seats  of  the  hall,  where  nothing  could 
be  seen  or  heard,  and  shout  and  hollo  when  they  were 
told,  without  having  the  slightest  idea  of  what  was 
going  on. 

*'  What  am  I  to  do  .? "  said  Mr.  Justice  Bull  to 
Serjeant  BANNER,  who  had  been  sitting  very  quiet, 
mildly  calling  "  Shame  !  " 
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"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  the  white-handed 
Serjeant,  wiping  the  tears  from  his  eyes.  ^'  If  I  were 
the  only  advocate  here,  all  would  go  on  well ;  I  could 
get  on  pretty  well  with  Serjeant  CHANGE,  but  the  others 
nearly  kill  me  with  their  noise." 

"  I  suppose  I  must  listen  to  this  foolish  business," 
said  his  lordship,  with  a  sigh. 

By  this  time  the  great  hall  was  filling,  and  Mr.  WiRES 
fairly  laughed  with  glee  as,  putting  his  fingers  again  to 
his  pulse,  he  found  his  circulation  rapidly  increasing. 

"  Well,  come  now,  get  along  with  this  business,"  said 
his  lordship. 

Serjeant  Change  rose  and  said,  ''  It  was  against  the 
laws  for  the  QUEEN  Gloriana  to  wear  a  gold  pin."  His 
lordship  shook  his  head.  "  Well,"  continued  Serjeant 
Change,  "  if  there  were  no  law  there  ought  to  be.  All 
the  tyrants  wore  gold  pins." 

*'  But,"  interrupted  his  lordship,  *'  was  the  pin  the 
cause  of  the  tyranny?" 

The  Serjeant  only  coughed,  and  evaded  the  question 
by  saying  that  even  foreign  advocates  said  the  thing 
was  a  piece  of  trumpery  vanity. 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  fox  who  lost  his  tail,"  said 
his  lordship. 

The  Serjeant  continued,  ''  It  was  an  attempt  to 
increase  the  royal  power,  and  take  away  from  the 
people's  liberties." 

"Dear,  dear,"  said  the  justice,  ''you  have  told  me 
that  before.     How,  my  learned  friend  ?     IIo2t>  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  persons." 
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you  speaking  about  your  own  liberties  or  the  liberties  of 
the  Tawnieskins  ? " 

''  Our  own  liberties,"  said  the  Serjeant. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  his  lordship  ;  ''  how  can  the 
use  of  the  pin  affect  you  ?  Nor  do  I  see,  how 
its  being  gold  or  silver,  plain  or  decorated,  old  or 
new,  can  affect  even  the  Tawnieskins.  If  you  altered 
the  character  of  the  sJiaivl — made  that  stouter  or  lighter, 
harder  or  softer — it  would  affect  tJicni,  but  wo'i  yoii.  If  a 
boot  hurts,  silvering  the  buttons  will  not  make  it  easy ; 
and  if  it  is  easy,  gilding  the  buttons  will  not  make  it 
pinch  ;  but  whether  easy  or  uneasy,  what  effect  can 
gilding  the  buttons  have  on  the  foot  that  does  not 
wear  it." 

The  Serjeant  stood  straight  up  on  his  legs  that  he 
called  columns,  and  replied,  "  I  can  only  repeat  what  I 
liave  said  ;  I  have  been  believed  in  for  many  years,  and 
ought  to  be  bcHeved  in  now.  Besides,  I  never  do  con- 
descend to  substantiate  an  opinion  with  arguments  ;  but 
here  is  a  whole  sackful  of  letters." 

*'  Take  the  things  away,"  said  his  lordship  ;  "  I  sit 
here  to  listen  to  reason." 

The  Serjeant  looked  proudly  round  and  sat  down, 
but  many  of  the  bystanders  remarked  that  the  Low 
fever  had  weakened  him. 

Mr.  Wires  rose  and  replied  boldly,  ''  I  will  give  you 
a  reason.     The  people  do  not  like  the  gold  pin." 

"  I    expect  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  me  admit 
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that  that  really  is  a  reason,"  answered  his  lordship, 
smilingly.  "  If  you  could  prove  to  me  that  the  people 
have  a  real  dislike  at  this  moment  to  the  jewel,  a  dis- 
like that  would  be  permanent,  I  should  consider  it  very 
g-ravel)'.  I  have  no  right  to  worry  a  bull  with  a  red 
rag ;  but  if  you  paint  my  innocent  black  cloak  red,  it  is 
you  that  are  infuriating  the  beast,  not  I.  Now  I  think 
that  is  what  you  are  doing  in  this  case,  Mr.  WIRES  ;  and 
that  the  Queen  might  have  had  fifty  gold  pins  to  her 
shawl  without  the  people  being  at  all  angry,  or,  indeed, 
in  many  cases  even  knowing  of  it,  if  you  had  not  bawled 
out  of  window." 

Mr.  Wires  pushed  back  his  hair,  and  looking  round 
with  pride,  exclaimed  : — 

''  It  is  my  duty  to  bawl  out  of  window." 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  said  his  lordship,  softly,  ''  but  that 
does  not  affect  me,  beyond  the  annoyance.  What  argu- 
ments have  you  ?  " 

"  Gold  pins  are  longer  and  stronger  than  silver  ones, 
and  are  dangerous." 

"We  can  make  this  as  short  and  little  dangerous  as 
we  please,  and  set  an  example  to  others.     Go  on  ! " 

"  It  is  likely  to  tear  the  fabric  of  Gloriana's  white 
mantle." 

"  It  is  not  to  be  worn  in  it." 

"  The  people  may  persuade  her  to  wear  it  there." 

"  Oh,  stop  !  stop  !  "  said  his  lordship,  "  you  said  the 
people  did  not  like  it.  If  that  be  so,  it  will  be  put  into 
the  Indian  shawl  and  they  will  never  see  it  any  more  ; 
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but  if  they  want  her  to  wear  it  at  all  times,  it  is  a  proof 
they  do  like  it.     Come,  be  reasonable." 

Mr.  Wires  was  not  at  all  crestfallen,  and  only  replied, 
"  I  have  made  a  mistake,  they  are  both  good  arguments, 
but  should  be  used  on  different  mornings." 

"  Go  on,"  said  his  lordship,  smiling. 

Mr.  Wires  here  threw  himself  into  an  attitude,  and 
cried,  "  This  pin  will  bore  a  hole  in  the  integrity  of  the 
empire " 

''  Eh ! " 

*'  Kingdom — possessions — it  is  knocking  a  leg  away 
from  under  the  throne.  It  is  the  first  step  towards 
revolution  ;  not  only  will  the  shawl,  but  the  white  mantle, 
be  snatched  from  the  shoulders  of  the  QuEEN— and — 
and — the  general  consequence  will  be  dreadful — and 
besides,  here  are  two  sacks  full  of  letters." 

"  Take  the  things  away,"  said  his  lordship. 

Mr.  Noose  rose.  He  was  just  stating  that  "  The  silver 
pin  of  Queen  Gloriana  was  of  great  antiquity — that  it 
was  more  respected  than  any  other  jewel  in  the  world," 
when  his  lordship  asked  the  usher  to  tap  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

^'  We  are  not  doubting  the  value  of  the  silver  pin,  we 
are  discussing  the  merit  and  necessity  of  the  gold  one. 
Come,  come  !  try  and  keep  to  the  subject." 

Mr.  Noose  was  quiet  for  a  moment ;  then,  placing  his 
hand  on  his  enlarged  heart,  he  was  about  to  say  some- 
thing of  his  love  for  the  people  and  his  interest  in  their 
welfare,  when  his  lordship  remarked  that  they  would  all 
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of  them  possibly  show  more  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  people  by  not  misleading  them  and  wasting  their 
time  in  calling  their  attention  to  perfectly  useless  discus- 
sions.    The  subject  was  the  gold  pin. 

*'  It  is  altogether  a  mistake,"  said  Mr.  NoosE,  feebly. 
*'  How  .?"  said  his  lordship. 
"  It  is  out  of  place." 
"Why.?" 

''  It  will  ruin  the  country." 
"In  what  way  .?" 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  reasons,"  said  Mr. 
Noose  ;  "  I  have  done  my  duty  when  I  have  asserted  my 

opinion  ;  besides,  I  have  a  whole  sackful  of  letters " 

"  O,  take  the  things  away  ! "  said  his  lordship. 
Here   Serjeant  CHANGE  rose  and  said  he  wished  to 
call  a  witness. 

The  witness  deposed  that  there  were  plenty  of  Indian 
gold  pins  that  were  much  more  appropriate  to  the  shawl 
than  the  one  selected  by  Ravenlock.  It  was  quite  true 
they  were  exceedingly  ugly,  and  in  many  cases  the  gold 
was  of  doubtful  quality.  They  were  also  awkward  too, 
and  utterly  useless  as  pins,  but  the  witness  was  sure  they 
were  better  than  the  one  designed  for  the  Queen. 

"  Hem  !"  said  Mr.  JUSTICE  Bull,  ''  I  think  I  under- 
stand you.  You  would  not  mind  a  silver-gilt  pin,  or  a 
gold  pin  silvered." 

"  No,"  said  the  advocates  of  the  Hornihand  party. 
**  It  might  be  long  or  short  .^" 
"  Yes." 


"  Ugly  or  beautiful  ? " 

"  Yes." 

''  Useful  or  useless  ?  " 

^'  Yes." 

"  Any  pin,  in  short,  so  that  it  does  not  come  out  of 
Raven  lock's  workshop  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  wish  his  work  returned  on  his  hands  ? " 

''  Yes." 

*'  In  other  words,  you  do  not  object  to  the  pin,  but 
the  pin-maker  ? " 

A  loud  "  YES  "  was  on  the  lips  of  every  advocate, 
when  they  suddenly  stopped  themselves,  and  cried  to- 
gether, "  We  have  no  feeling  of  the  kind  ;  our  only 
thought  is  the  welfare  of  our  country." 

Something  quite  shook  the  frame  of  Mr.  Justice 
Bull.     I  believe  his  lordship  was  laughing  to  himself. 

The  adv^ocates  consulted  together.  This  asking  for 
arguments  put  them  out  terribly.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  make  a  noise. 

The  tumult  had  by  this  time  filled  the  hall,  and  near 
to  where  his  lordship  sat  might  be  seen  many  wealthy 
iron-workers,  brick-makers,  and  money-changers,  and 
among  them  several  knights  without  spurs,  wearing 
their  large  hollow  brass  pins. 

They  nodded  their  heads  and  looked  wondrous  Avise, 
and  through  the  confusion  and  general  rumpus  might  be 
heard  such  confidences  as  "  It's  a  pity  we  began  this 
quarrel,  but  we  must  go  through  with  it."     "  Any  way 
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it  will  make  our  Queen  less  pleased  with  the  pin,  and 
perhaps  she  may  refuse  it." 

Refuse  it!  That  was  the  idea,  let  her  loving  and 
faithful  subjects  request  her  to  refuse  the  odious  thing. 

*'  People  of  Alba,"  shouted  a  knight  without  spurs  ; 
and  an  usher  pointed  with  his  wand  to  the  brass  pin 
in  the  knight's  shirt  so  that  respect  for  him  might 
obtain  silence.  "  People  of  Alba,  do  you  not  love  your 
Queen  t  " 

"  We  do  !  "  shouted  those  in  front  that  could  hear, 
and  the  others  who  could  not,  took  up  the  cry  and 
shouted  too. 

"  Is  not  her  welfare  and  happiness  our  first  thought } " 

"It  is,"  roared  the  mob. 

"  Have  we  any  other  purpose  than  to  defend  her 
throne  in  coming  here  }  " 

"No  other  thought,"  screamed  the  mob;  "we  are 
*  bustin' '  w^ith  loyalty." 

"Then  the  sooner  yow  ' bust'  \h.^  better,"  laughed  a 
man  in  gloves. 

"  Shame  !  shame  !  "  groaned  a  number  of  gentlemen 
near  and  on  the  platform.  "  The  meeting  is  packed  ;  he 
is  sent  here  by  Ravenlock  to  upset  the  meeting.  But 
it  won't  do;  we  will  have  freedom  of  opinion." 

"  We  will,"  shrieked  the  mob.  And  forthwith  they 
pushed  the  gentleman  in  gloves  about  till  they  had  torn 
his  clothes  and  beaten  his  hat  over  his  eyes.  "  Hooray ! 
Freedom  of  opinion  for  ever !  " 

You  might  at  this  moment  have  seen  the  advocates 


taking  notes,  for  the  next  morning  they  meant  to  say 
that  a  party  of  Whitehands  had  forced  their  way  into  the 
hall  for  the  sole  purpose  of  causing  a  disturbance  and 
preventing  discussion,  which  was  always  the  way  when 
the  Whitehands  had  a  bad  cause. 

"  Fair  play  for  every  one  is  all  we  want,"  resumed  the 
speaker  ;  "  we  have  but  one  object  here,  we  do  not  wish 
our  beloved  Queen  to  disfigure  her  beauty  by  wearing 
the  ugly  pin  Ravenlock  has  designed  for  her.  Wait 
one  moment,  and  I  will  show  you  a  model  of  it." 

He  called  to  a  friend  to  hand  it  to  him.  You  would 
have  thought,  by  the  way  he  carried  it,  it  weighed  a 
hundredweight.  He  quite  made  a  face  as  it  came  near 
him,  as  though  it  was  sickening.  "  There  !  "  he  shouted, 
holding  it  on  high.  "  Isn't  that  an  ugly  thing  ?  Isn't 
it  dreadful .? " 

The  people  at  the  back  were  too  far  off  to  see  it,  and 
called  out  to  him  to  hold  it  up. 

"  It  is  up,"  screamed  the  knight. 

**  Where  ? "  asked  the  mob. 

*'  There !  there  !  "  gasped  the  speaker,  pointing  to  it 
with  his  finger.     "  Isn't  it  ugly  ?  " 

The  crowd  at  the  back  could  only  see  a  faint  glim- 
mer of  the  gold  ;  but  they  moaned,  "  It  is  awful,"  and 
covered  their  faces  with  their  hands ;  it  was  too  shock- 
ing to  look  at. 

"Write  some  nice  notes  to  the  Queen,  and  ask  her 
not  to  wear  it,"  called  out  the  advocates  ;  and  then, 
turning  to  each  other,  they  said,  *'  What  a  blow  it  would 
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be  for  Ravenlock  if  his  pin  were  thrown  on  his 
hands ! " 

And  now  occurred  a  strange  scene.  There  was 
such  a  writing  of  notes  as  never  was  in  the  great  hall 
before ;  such  a  scratching  of  steel  pens  and  quill  pens, 
you  would  have  thought  every  one  was  signing  the 
death-warrant  of  some  rich  relation.  Such  a  scrawl- 
ing, scribbling,  and  cross-making  as  never  was  seen, 
and,  above  all,  such  a  flying  about  of  blue  ink  and 
black  ink  that  everything  was  blotted  ;  indeed,  one  low 
fellow  made  a  blot  on  the  Queen's  Head. 

During  all  this  note-writing,  the  tumult  began  to 
subside,  and  many  a  Hornihand  might  have  been  seen 
quietly  sucking  the  ink  from  his  forefinger,  when,  all  of 
a  sudden,  there  arose  a  cry,  "  The  Queen  !  the  Queen !" 

Every  one  rushed  to  the  window,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  was  Gloriana  driving  by  in  her  Indian  shawl. 

Had  she  got  the  pin  in  it  >  Before  her  sat  the 
mysterious  Ravenlock,  and  there  was  a  quiet  smile  on 
his  face  that  looked  like  victory.  The  leaders  and  the 
advocates  would  have  given  anything  to  be  sure  if  she 
had  it.  They  were  ready  to  cry,  "  Look  at  it !  look  at 
it !  isn't  it  ugly  .? "  and  make  the  Queen  dislike  it ;  but, 
though  they  got  spy-glasses  to  help  their  weak  sight, 
they  could  not  be  sure.  The  truth  was,  that  the  pin, 
though  it  was  of  pure  burnished  gold,  was  yet  so  tho- 
roughly of  a  piece  with  the  rich  character  of  the  shawl, 
it  seemed  at  a  distance  to  be  part  of  the  fabric. 

All  the  commotion  was  over,  the   letters  went  un- 


signed,  and  it  was  found  that  his  lordship  had  gone  to 
sleep. 

They  waited  in  great  anxiety  to  hear  the  truth.  In 
the  evening  the  Queen  issued  a  proclamation. 

S/ic  had  accepted  the  pi?i  that  day. 

The  great  quarrel  was  over  ;  the  Queen  had  worn  the 
pin,  and  it  could  hardly  be  seen. 

The  agitators  were  a  good  deal  laughed  at,  even  by 
their  own  party,  for  all  parties  are  ungrateful  in  the 
hour  of  failure  ;  but  they  contented  themselves  with 
remarking,  as  patriots  always  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances, "  they  acted  071  principle y 

The  great  quarrel  was  over,  and  what  good  came  of 
it }  Only  this  :  many  who  before  had  only  heard  of  the 
Indian  shawl  now  bought  books  and  read  about  its 
wonders  ;  but  what  astonished  the  students  even  more 
than  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  fabric,  was  that  there 
could   ever  have  been   such  a  noisy  quarrel  about  the 
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